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|* Mr. Russell, in his essay on ‘‘The Elements of Ethies,’’ had 
wished to propitiate the unregenerate naturalist, before trying to 
convert him, he could not have chosen a more skilful procedure; for 
he begins by telling us (p. 3-4) that ‘‘what is called good conduct is 
conduct which is a means to other things which are good on their own 
account; and hence... the study of what is good or bad on its own 
account must be included in ethies.’’ Two consequences are involved 
in this: first, that ethics is concerned with the economy of all values, 
and not with ‘‘moral’’ goods only, or with duty; and second, that 
values may and do inhere in a great variety of things and relations, 
all of which it is the part of wisdom to respect, and if possible to 
establish. In this matter, according to our author, the general 
philosopher is prone to one error and the professional moralist to 
another. ‘‘The philosopher, bent on the construction of a system, is 
inclined to simplify the facts unduly . .. and to twist them into a 
form in which they can all be deduced from one or two general 
principles. The moralist, on the other hand, being primarily con- 
cerned with conduct, tends to become absorbed in means, to value the 
actions men ought to perform more than the ends which such actions 
serve. ... Hence most of what they value in this world would have 
to be omitted by many moralists from any imagined heaven, because 
there such things as self-denial and effort and courage and pity 
could find no place.... Kant has the bad eminence of combining 
both errors in the highest possible degree, since he holds that there 
is nothing good except the virtuous will—a view which simplifies the 
good as much as any philosopher could wish, and mistakes means 
for ends as completely as any moralist could enjoin’’ (pp. 50-51). 
Those of us who are what Mr. Russell would call ethical sceptics 
will be delighted at this way of clearing the ground; it opens before 
us the prospect of a moral philosophy that should estimate the 
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various values of things known and of things imaginable, showing 
what combinations of goods are possible in any one rational system, 
and (if faney could stretch so far) what different rational systems 
would be possible in places and times remote enough from one 
another not to come into physical conflict. Such ethics, since it would 
express in reflection the dumb but actual interests of. men, might 
have both influence and authority over them; two things which an 
alien and dogmatic ethies necessarily lacks. The joy of the ethical 
sceptic in Mr. Russell is destined, however, to be short-lived. Before 
proceeding to the expression of concrete ideals, he thinks it necessary 
to ask a preliminary and quite abstract question, to which his essay 
is chiefly devoted; namely, what is the right definition of the predi- 
cate ‘‘good,’’ which we hope to apply in the sequel to such a variety 
of things? And he answers at once: The predicate ‘‘good”’ is inde- 
finable. This answer he shows to be unavoidable, and so evidently 
unavoidable that we might perhaps have been absolved from asking 
the question; for, as he says, the so-called definitions of ‘‘good’’— 
that it is pleasure, the desired, and so forth—are not definitions of 
the predicate ‘‘good,’’ but designations of the things to which this 
predicate is applied by different persons. Pleasure, and its rivals, 
are not synonyms for the abstract quality ‘‘good,’’ but names for 
classes of concrete facts that are supposed to possess that quality. 
From this correct, if somewhat trifling, observation, however, Mr. 
Russell, like Mr. Moore before him, evokes a portentous dogma. Not 
being able to define good, he hypostasizes it. ‘‘Good and bad,’’ he 
says, ‘‘are qualities which belong to objects independently of our 
opinions, just as much as round and square do; and when two people 
differ as to whether a thing is good, only one of them can be right, 
though it may be very hard to know which is right’’ (p. 11). ‘‘We 
can not maintain that for me a thing ought to exist on its own 
account, while for you it ought not; that would merely mean that 
one of us is mistaken, since in fact everything either ought to exist, 
or ought not’’ (p. 7). Thus we are asked to believe that good at- 
taches to things for no reason or cause, and according to no prin- 
ciples of distribution ; that it must be found there by a sort of recep- 
tive exploration in each separate case; in other words, that it is an 
absolute, not a relative thing, a primary and not a secondary quality. 

That the quality ‘‘good’’ is indefinable is one assertion, and 
obvious; but that the presence of this quality is unconditioned is 
another, and astonishing. My logic, I am well aware, is not very 
accurate or subtle; and I wish Mr. Russell had not left it to me to 
discover the connection between these two propositions. Green is an 
indefinable predicate, and the specific quality of it can be given only 
in intuition; but it is a quality that things acquire under certain 
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conditions, so much so that the same bit of grass, at the same 
moment, may have it from one point of view and not from another. 
Right and left are indefinable; the difference could not be explained 
without being invoked in the explanation; yet everything that is to 
the right is not to the right on no condition, but obviously on the 
condition that some one is looking in a certain direction; and if some 
one else at the same time is looking in the opposite direction, 
what is truly to the right will be truly to the left also. If Mr. 
Russell thinks this is a contradiction, I understand why the uni- 
verse does not please him. The contradiction would be real, un- 
doubtedly, if we suggested that the idea of good was at any 
time or in any relation the idea of evil, or the imtwition of 
right that of left, or the quality of green that of yellow; these dis- 
embodied essences are fixed by the intent that selects them, and in 
that ideal realm they can never have any relations except the dialec- 
tical ones implied in their nature, and these relations they must 
always retain. But the contradiction disappears when, instead of 
considering the qualities in themselves, we consider the things of 
which those qualities are aspects; for the qualities of things are not 
compacted by implication, but are conjoined irrationally by nature, 
as she will; and the same thing may be, and is, at once yellow and 
green, to the left and to the right, good and evil, many and one, 
large and small; and whatever verbal paradox there may be in this 
way of speaking (for from the point of view of nature it is natural 
enough) had been thoroughly explained and talked out by the time 
of Plato, who complained that people should still raise a difficulty so 
trite and exploded.t Indeed, while square is always square, and 


* Plato, ‘‘Philebus,’’ 14, D. The dialectical element in this dialogue is evi- 
dently the basis of Mr. Russell’s, as of Mr. Moore’s, ethics; but they have not 
adopted the other elements in it, I mean the political and the theological. As 
to the political element, Plato everywhere conceives the good as the eligible in 
life, and refers it to human nature and to the pursuit of happiness—that happi- 
ness which Mr. Russell, in a rash moment, says is but a name which some people 
prefer to give to pleasure. Thus in the ‘‘ Philebus’’ (11, D) the good looked for 
is declared to be ‘‘some state and disposition of the soul which has the property 
of making all men happy’’; and later (66, D) the conclusion is that insight is 
better than pleasure ‘‘as an element in human life.’’ As to the theological 
element, Plato, in hypostasizing the good, does not hypostasize it as good, but 
as cause or power, which is, it seems to me, the sole category that justifies 
hypostasis, and logically involves it; for if things have a ground at all, that 
ground must exist before them and beyond them. Hence the whole Platonic 
and Christian scheme, in making the good independent of private will and 
opinion, by no means makes it independent of the direction of nature in general 
and of human nature in particular; for all things have been created with an 
innate predisposition towards the creative good, and are capable of finding 
happiness in nothing else. Obligation, in this system, remains internal and vital. 
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round round, a thing that is round may actually be square also, if 
we allow it to have a little body, and to be a cylinder. 

But perhaps what suggests this hypostasis of good is rather the 
fact that what others find good, or what we ourselves have found 
good in moods for which we retain no sympathy, is sometimes pro- 
nounced by us to be bad; and far from inferring from this diversity 
of experience that the present good, like the others, corresponds to 
a particular attitude or interest of ours, and is dependent upon it, 
Messrs. Russell and Moore infer instead that the presence of the good 
must be independent of all interests, attitudes, and opinions. They 
imagine that the truth of a proposition attributing a certain relative 
quality to an object contradicts the truth of another proposition, 
attributing to the same object an opposite relative quality. Thus if 
a man here and another man at the antipodes call opposite directions 
up, ‘‘only one of them can be right, though it may be very hard to 
know which is right.”’ 

To protect the belated innocence of this state of mind, Mr. Russell, 
so far as I can see, has only one argument, and one analogy. The 
argument is that ‘‘if this were not the case, we could not reason with 
a man as to what is right’’ (p. 18). ‘‘ We do in fact hold that when 
one man approves of a certain act, while another disapproves, one 
of them is mistaken, which would not be the case with a mere emotion. 
If one man likes oysters and another dislikes them, we do not say 
that either of them is mistaken.’’ In other words, we are to main- 
tain our prejudices, however absurd, lest it should become unneces- 
sary to quarrel about them! Truly the debating society has its 
idols, no less than the cave and the theater. The analogy that comes 
to buttress somewhat this singular argument is the analogy between 
ethical propriety and physical or logical truth. An ethical proposi- 
tion may be correct or incorrect, in a sense justifying argument, 
when it touches what is good as a means, that is, when it is not in- 
trinsically ethical, but deals with causes and effects, or with matters 
of fact or necessity. But to speak of the truth of an ultimate good 
would be a false collocation of terms; an ultimate good is chosen, 
found, or aimed at; it is not opined. The ultimate intuitions on 
which ethics rests are not debatable, for they are not opinions we 
hazard but preferences we feel; and it can be neither correct nor 
incorrect to feel them. We may assert these preferences fiercely or 
with sweet reasonableness, and we may be more or less incapable of 
sympathizing with the different preferences of others; about oysters 
The narrowly determinate scope of the good recognized by Plato is a consequence 
of the single vital direction and of the single moral source attributed by him to 


the cosmos. Plato would not have been a dogmatic moralist, had he not been 
a theist. 
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we may be tolerant, like Mr. Russell, and about character intolerant ; 
but that is already a great advance in enlightenment, since the 
majority of mankind have regarded as hateful in the highest degree 
any one who indulged in pork, or beans, or frog legs, or who had a 
weakness for anything called ‘‘unnatural’’; for it is the things 
that offend their animal instincts that intense natures have always 
found to be, intrinsically and par excellence, abominations. 

I am not sure whether Mr. Russell thinks he has disposed of this 
view where he discusses the proposition that the good is the desired 
and refutes it on the ground that ‘‘it is commonly admitted that 
there are bad desires; and when people speak of bad desires, they 
seem to mean desires for what is bad’’ (p. 7). Most people un- 
doubtedly call desires bad when they are generically contrary to their 
own desires, and call objects that disgust them bad, even when other 
people covet them. This human weakness is not, however, a very high 
authority for a logician to appeal to, being too like the attitude of the 
German lady who said that Englishmen called a certain object 
‘*bread,’’ and Frenchmen called it ‘‘pain,’’ but that it was ‘‘Brod.’’ 
Scholastic philosophy is inclined to this way of asserting itself; and 
Mr. Russell, though he candidly admits that there are ultimate differ- 
ences of opinion about good and evil, would gladly minimize these 
differences, and: thinks he triumphs when he feels that the prej- 
udices of his readers will agree with his own; as if the constitutional 
unanimity of all human animals, supposing it existed, could tend to 
show that the good they agreed to recognize was independent of 
their constitution. In a somewhat worthier sense, however, we may 
admit that there are desires for what is bad, since desire and will, 
in the proper psychological sense of these words, are incidental 
phases of consciousness, expressing but not constituting those 
natural relations that make one thing good for another. At the same 
time the words desire and will are often used, in a mythical or tran- 
scendental sense, for those material dispositions and instincts by 
which vital and moral units are constituted. It is in reference to 
such constitutional interests that things are ‘‘really’’ good or bad; 
interests which may not be fairly represented by any incidental con- 
scious desire. No doubt any desire, however capricious, represents 
some momentary and partial interest, which lends to its objects a cer- 
tain real and inalienable value; yet when we consider, as we do in 
human society, the interests of men, whom reflection and settled pur- 
poses have raised more or less to the ideal dignity of individuals, 
then passing fancies and passions may indeed have bad objects, and 
be bad themselves, in that they thwart the more comprehensive in- 
terests of the soul that entertains them. Food and poison are such 
only relatively, and in view of particular bodies, and the same ma- 
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terial thing may be food and poison at once; the child, and even the 
doctor, may easily mistake one for the other. For the human system 
whiskey is truly more intoxicating than coffee, and the contrary 
opinion would be an error; but what a strange way of vindicating 
this real, though relative, distinction, to insist that whiskey is more 
intoxicating in itself, without reference to any animal; that it is per- 
vaded, as it were, by an inherent intoxication, and stands dead drunk 
in its bottle! Yet just in this way Messrs. Russell and Moore con- 
ceive things to be dead good and dead bad. It is such a view, rather 
than the naturalistic one, that renders reasoning and self-criticism 
impossible in morals; for wrong desires, and false opinions as to 
value, are conceivable only because a point of reference or criterion 
is available to prove them such. If no point of reference and no 
criterion were admitted to be relevant, nothing but physical stress 
could give to one assertion of value greater force than to another. 
The shouting moralist no doubt has his place, but not in philosophy. 

That good is not an intrinsic or primary quality, but relative and 
adventitious, is clearly betrayed by Mr. Russell’s own way of argu- 
ing, whenever he approaches some concrete ethical question. For 
instance, to show that the good is not pleasure, he can avowedly do 
nothing but appeal ‘‘to ethical judgments with which almost every 
one would agree’’ (p. 56). He repeats, in effect, Plato’s argument 
about the life of the oyster, having pleasure with no knowledge. 
Imagine such mindless pleasure, as intense and prolonged as you 
please, and would you choose it? Is it your good? Here the British 
reader, like the blushing Greek youth, is expected to answer instinc- 
tively, No! It is an argumentum ad hominem (and there can be no 
other kind of argument in ethics); but the man who gives the 
required answer does so not because the answer is self-evident, which 
it is not, but because he is the required sort of man. He is shocked 
at the idea of resembling an oyster. Yet changeless pleasure, with- 
out memory or reflection, without the wearisome intermixture of 
arbitrary images, is just what the mystic, the voluptuary, and per- 
haps the oyster find to be good. Ideas, in their origin, are probably 
signals of alarm; and the distress which they marked in the begin- 
ning always clings to them in some measure, and causes many a soul, 
far more profound than that of the young Protarchus or of the 
British reader, to long for them to cease altogether. Such a radical 
hedonism is indeed inhuman; it undermines all conventional ambi- 
tions, and is not a possible foundation for political or artistic life. 
But that is all we can say against it. Our humanity can not annul 
the incommensurable sorts of good that may be pursued in the 
world, though it can not itself pursue them. The impossibility 
which people labor under of being satisfied with pure pleasure as a 
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goal, is due to their want of imagination, or rather to their being 
dominated by an imagination which is exclusively human. 

Another appeal to the chance peculiarities of human nature is 
made by Mr. Russell in his argument for ‘‘organic unities.’’ ‘‘Some 
things,’’ he says (p. 53), ‘‘which in isolation are bad or indifferent 
are essential ingredients in what is good as a whole, and some things 
which are good or indifferent are essential ingredients in what is 
bad as a whole’’—for it must not be forgotten that this Hegelian 
sword has two edges, and cuts both ways. Mr. Russell, like Mr. 
Moore, has been driven to take this position by the need of justify- 
ing the various complex and highly contingent ideals to which they 
happen to be attached; but it hardly seems a position congruous 
with their general philosophy, for it deals with unities too obviously 
the sport of apperception. It belongs rather to that idealism which 
reduces ‘‘things’’ to momentary concretions in discourse, and the 
elements of them to abstractions, so that various collocations of these 
elements, being really different things, may well have different and 
opposite values. When the values lie in the apperceptions, not in 
the objects, the value of the appereeption of a part may be as dis- 
parate as you choose from the value of the apperception of the 
whole. Sugar, which would cloy if taken alone, and lemon, which 
would set one’s teeth on edge, may make an innocent mixture; but 
this is a mixture of elements which might have been perceived sepa- 
rately, not a mixture of the values which the separate apperceptions 
would have had, if they had occurred. If, in order that I might 
have my drink, I had been first obliged to take the ingredients sepa- 
rately, the value of the whole (if I still persisted in admitting it) 
would be guilty of the evil in the parts as parts, since it would, for 
its own good, create those evils. This is the guilt of tyranny. So 
likewise, if the value of some part can not be realized without precip- 
itating the realization of a whole which is bad, the good of the part 
is guilty of the evil of that whole. This is the guilt of folly or vice. 

It seems impossible, therefore, to agree unconditionally with 
Mr. Russell when he says that ‘‘the position of some optimists, that 
all the evil in the world is necessary to constitute the best possible 
whole, is not logically absurd, though there is, so far as I know, no 
evidence in its favor.’’ That whole would be, in any ease, a tre- 
mendously guilty good, since the evils it contains in solution are 
actually apperceived separately as well; and if, in spite of that, this 
guilty good were the best possible, all possible goods would have to 
be terribly villainous. But many possible goods are guiltless and 
sweet; and if any one, in the last desperation of optimism, pretends 
to find these pure excellencies inferior to the others, we can not 
indeed refute him; but, if he is sincere, we may disown his tempera- 
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ment as distinctly barbarous. He would be guilty of what Mr. 
Moore calls the ‘‘naturalistic fallacy’’; he would make what exists 
the standard (not the basis, as in true naturalism) of what ought 
to exist. What is barely conceivable, therefore, is not that this 
should be the best possible world, but that there should exist a will 
monstrous enough to find it so; an inhuman judgment which no logic 
or force could compel mankind to conform to. Mr. Russell, however, 
since he hypostasizes ‘‘organic unities,’’ is obliged to admit that 
such a tyrannical optimism might possibly be absolutely right, in 
which case we ought all to share it, and to surrender every human 
ideal of beauty or goodness: an instance which shows clearly how 
the hypostasis of the good, meant to vindicate the moral sense, is in 
serious danger of stultifying it. 

The author’s estrangement from reality reappears in his treat- 
ment of egoism, and most of all in his ‘‘Free Man’s Religion.’’ 
Egoism, he thinks, is untenable because ‘‘if I am right in thinking 
that my good is the only good, then every one else is mistaken unless 
he admits that my good, not his, is the only good’’ (p. 46). ‘‘Most 
people .. . would admit that it is better two people’s desires should 
be satisfied than only one person’s. . . . Then what is good is not 
good for me or for you, but is simply good.’’ ‘‘It is, indeed, so 
evident that it is better to secure a greater good for A than a lesser 
good for B, that it is hard to find any still more evident principle 
by which to prove this. And if A happens to be some one else, and 
B to be myself, that can not affect the question, since it is irrelevant 
to the general question who A and B may be.’’ ‘To the question, as 
the logician states it after transforming men into letters, it is cer- 
tainly irrelevant; but it is not irrelevant to the case as it arises in 
nature. If two goods are somehow rightly pronounced to be equally 
good, no circumstance can render one better than the other. And if 
the locus, or the ‘‘organic unity,’’ in which the good is to arise is 
somehow pronounced to be indifferent, it will certainly be indifferent 
whether that good arises in me or in you. But how shall these two 
pronouncements be made? In practise, values can not be compared, 
nor organic unities determined, save as represented or enacted in 
the private imagination of somebody: for we could not conceive that 
an alien good was a good (as Mr. Russell can not conceive that the 
life of an ecstatic oyster is a good) unless we could sympathize with 
it in some way in our own persons; and on the warmth which we 
felt in so representing the alien good would hang our conviction that 
it was truly valuable, and had worth in comparison with our own 
good. The voice of reason, bidding us prefer the ‘‘greater’’ good, 
no matter who is to enjoy it, is also nothing but the force of sym- 
pathy, bringing a remote existence before us vividly sub specie boni. 
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Capacity for such sympathy measures the capacity to recognize duty 
and therefore, in a moral sense, to have it. Doubtless it is con- 
ceivable that all wills should become cooperative, and that nature 
should be ruled magically by an exact and universal sympathy ; but 
this situation must be actually attained in part, before it can be 
conceived or judged to be an authoritative ideal. The tigers can 
not regard it as such, for it would suppress the ‘‘organie unity”’ 
called ferocity, which makes, in their eyes, the chief glory of the 
universe. Therefore the inertia of nature, the ferocity of beasts, 
the optimism of mystics, and the selfishness of men and nations must 
all be accepted as conditions for the peculiar goods, essentially in- 
commensurable, which they can generate severally. It is misplaced 
vehemence to call them intrinsically detestable, because they do not 
(as they can not) generate or recognize the goods we prize. 

In the real world, persons are not abstract egos, like A and B, 
so that to benefit one is clearly as good as to benefit another. Indeed, 
abstract egos could not be benefited, for they could not be modified 
at all, even if somehow they could be distinguished. It would be 
the qualities or objects distributed among them that would carry, 
wherever they went, each its inalienable cargo of value, like ships 
sailing from sea to-sea. But it is quite vain and artificial to imagine 
different goods charged with such absolute and comparable weights; 
and actual egoism is not the thin and refutable thing that Mr. Rus- 
sell makes of it. What it really holds is that a given man, one- 
self, and those akin to him, are qualitatively better than other beings; 
that the things they prize are intrinsically better than the things 
prized by others; and that therefore there is no injustice in treating 
these chosen interests as supreme. The injustice, it is felt, would 


lie rather in not treating things so unequal unequally. This feeling 


may, in many cases, amuse the impartial observer, or make him 
indignant; yet it may, in every case, according to Mr. Russell, be 
absolutely just. The refutation he gives of egoism would not dis- 
suade any fanatic from exterminating all his enemies with a good 
conscience; it would merely encourage him to assert that what he 
was ruthlessly establishing was the absolute good. Doubtless such 
conscientious tyrants would be wretched themselves, and compelled 
to make sacrifices which would cost them dear; but that would only 
extend, as it were, the pernicious egoism of that part of their being 
which they had allowed to usurp a universal empire. The twang of 
intolerance and of self-mutilation is not absent from the ethics of 
Mr. Russell and Mr. Moore, even as it stands; and one trembles to 
think what it may become in the mouths of their disciples. Intol- 
erance itself is a form of egoism, and to condemn egoism intolerantly 
is to share it. 
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I can not help thinking that a consciousness of the relativity of 
values, if it became prevalent, would tend to render people more 
truly social than would a belief that things have intrinsic and un- 
changeable values, no matter what the attitude of any one to them 
may be. If we said that goods, including the right distribution of 
goods, are relative to specific natures, moral warfare would continue, 
but not with poisoned arrows. Our private sense of justice itself 
would be acknowledged to have but a relative authority, and while 
we could not have a higher duty than to follow it, we should seek to 
meet those whose aims were incompatible with it as we meet things 
physically inconvenient, without insulting them as if they were 
morally vile or logically contemptible. Real unselfishness consists 
in sharing the interests of others. Beyond the pale of actual 
unanimity the only possible unselfishness is chivalry—a recognition 
of the inward right and justification of our enemies fighting against 
us. This chivalry has long been practised in the battle-field without 
abolishing the causes of war; and it might conceivably be extended 
to all the conflicts of men with one another, and of the warring 
elements within each breast. Policy, hypnotization, and even sur- 
gery may be practised without exorcisms or anathemas. When a 
man has decided. on a course of action, it is a vain indulgence in 
expletives to declare that he is sure that course is absolutely right. 
His moral dogma expresses its-natural origin all the more clearly 
the more hotly it is proclaimed; and ethical absolutism, being a 
mental grimace of passion, refutes what it says by what it is. 
Sweeter and more profound, to my sense, is the philosophy of 
Homer, whose every line seems to breathe the conviction that what 
is beautiful or precious has not thereby any right to existence; noth- 
ing has such a right; nor is it given us to condemn absolutely any 
foree—god or man—that destroys what is beautiful or precious, for 
it has doubtless something beautiful or precious of its own to attain. 

The consequences of a hypostasis of the good are no less interest- 
ing than its causes. If the good were independent of nature, it might 
still be conceived as relevant to nature, by being its creator or mover; 
but Mr. Russell is not a theist after the manner of Socrates; his 
good is not a power. Nor would representing it to be such long 
help his case; for an ideal hypostasized into a cause achieves only a 
mythical independence. ‘The least criticism discloses that it is nat- 
ural laws, zoological species, and human ideals, that have been pro- 
jected into the empyrean; and it is no marvel that the good should 
attract the world where the good, by definition, is whatever the 
world is aiming at. The hypostasis accomplished by Mr. Russell is 
more serious, and therefore more paradoxical. If I understand it, 
it may be expressed as follows: In the realm of eternal essences, 
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before anything exists, there are certain essences that have this 
remarkable property, that they ought to exist, or at least that, if 
anything exists, it ought to conform to them. What exists, however, 
is deaf to this moral emphasis in the eternal; nature exists for no 
reason; and, indeed, why should she have subordinated her own 
arbitrariness to a good that is no less arbitrary? This good, how- 
ever, is somehow good notwithstanding; so that there is an abysmal 
wrong in its not being obeyed. The world is, in principle, totally 
depraved ; but as the good is not a power, there is no one to redeem 
it. The saints are those who, imitating the impotent dogmatism on 
high, and despising their sinful natural propensities, keep asserting 
that certain things are in themselves good and others bad, and 
declaring to be detestable any other saint who dogmatizes differ- 
ently. In this system the Calvinistic God has lost his creative and 
punitive functions, but continues to decree groundlessly what is 
good and what evil, and to love the one and hate the other with an 
infinite love or hatred. Meanwhile the reprobate need not fear hell 
in the next world, but the elect are sure to find it here. 

What shall we say of this strangely unreal and strangely per- 
sonal religion? Is it a ghost of Calvinism, returned with none of its 
old force but with its old aspect of rigidity? Perhaps: but then, in 
losing its force, in abandoning its myths, and threats, and rhetorie, 
this religion has lost its deceptive sanctimony and hypocrisy; and in 
retaining its rigidity it has kept what made it noble and pathetic; 
for it is a clear dramatic expression of that human spirit—in this 
case a most pure and heroic spirit—which it strives so hard to de- 
throne. After all, the hypostasis of the good is only an unfortunate 
incident in a great accomplishment, which is the discernment of the 
good. I have dwelt chiefly on this incident, because in academic 
circles it is the abuses incidental to true philosophy that create con- 
troversy and form schools. Artificial systems, even when they pre- 
vail, after a while fatigue their adherents, without ever having con- 
vineed or refuted their opponents, and they fade out of existence 
not by being refuted in their turn, but simply by a tacit agreement to 
ignore their claims: so that the true insight they were based on is 
too often buried under them. The hypostasis of philosophical terms 
is an abuse incidental to the forthright, unchecked use of the intel- 
lect; it substitutes for things the limits and distinctions that divide 
them. So physies is corrupted by logic; but the logic that corrupts 
physics is perhaps correct, and when it is! moral dialectic, it is more 
important than physies itself. Mr. Russell’s ethics is ethics. When 
we mortals have once assumed the moral attitude, it is certain that 
an indefinable value accrues to some things as opposed to others, that 
these things are many, that combinations of them have values not be- 
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longing to their parts, and that these valuable things are far more 
specific than abstract pleasure, and far more diffused than one’s 
personal life. It is also true (though I have not had space to follow 
Mr. Russell here) that the value of what is good is not in the least 
dependent on freedom of the will or on indeterminism, nor on the 
operation of final causes or providence in the world. For this relief 
much thanks. What a pity if this pure morality, in detaching itself 
impetuously from the earth, whose bright satellite it might be, should 
fly into the abyss at a tangent, and leave us as much in the dark as 
before! 


G. SANTAYANA. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





DISCUSSION 


DO WE FORGET THE DISAGREEABLE? 


HE specific object of this paper is to offer a few suggestions and 
the results of a little experimentation on the relationship of 
disagreeable feeling to recall. In the simplest form of learning, 
‘‘learning by trial and error,’’ we begin with activity of an aimless 
sort, and by a process of selection eliminate all such movements as 
result in disagreeable consequences, saving as an habitual reaction 
to the situation one which proves agreeable in its outcome. We ban- 
ish disagreeable reactions. Do we forget disagreeable experiences? 
In a very interesting and suggestive article entitled ‘‘The Obli- 
vescence of the Disagreeable,’’ published in this JouRNAL,! Dr. Hol- 
lingworth maintains that we do. He regards such forgetting as an 
unquestionable fact, and as but an example of the tendency in trial 
and error learning to eliminate disagreeable reactions. I do not dis- 
sent entirely from Dr. Hollingworth’s view, but it seems to me that 
it needs a very important amendment. He points out in the very 
beginning of his article the fact, so often noted, that the memory of 
an episode that was very disagreeable may be decidedly agreeable. 
It is quite as true that the opposite may occur. Agreeable incidents 
may be uncomfortably remembered. The classic literary expression 
of the former fact is Virgil’s account of how Aineas tried to comfort 
his followers, shipwrecked on the coast of Africa, by telling them 
that at some future day they would find delight in telling of their 
hardships; ‘‘Olim haec meminisse juvabit.’’ So Dante, in Tenny- 
son’s rendering, has phrased the opposite tendency in his ‘‘Sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.’? The memory of a 
1 Vol. VIL, No. 26. 
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disagreeable experience may be agreeable, disagreeable, or indifferent. 
Which effect we get depends very largely on the relation of the past 
experience to our present situation. If it constitutes a difficulty over- 
come, or one of trifling importance in relation to our subsequent 
history, we are apt to view it with pleasure or indifference. On the 
other hand, if the episode is one that had bad consequences, the effect 
of which is still in evidence, we may shudder to recall it. It is not 
pleasant to recall a contemptible act of which one was guilty, a fail- 
ure that has left a permanent record upon the estimate placed by 
others upon one, or the death of a relative whose loss has limited 
one’s life. 

In Dr. Hollingworth’s article he does not, it seems to me, keep con- 
stantly in mind the difference between forgetting experiences that 
were disagreeable when we had them and banishing the thought of 
experiences when their memory is disagreeable. We might very well 
tend to get rid of disagreeable memories, while we would not at all 
tend to forget disagreeable experiences merely because they were 
such, since the memory of them might not be disagreeable. We have 
thus before us two issues, each of which I should like briefly to dis- 
cuss: (1) Do we ténd to forget disagreeable experiences? (2) Do we 
tend to banish and so get rid of disagreeable memories? 

1. Do we forget the disagreeable? Much of Dr. Hollingworth’s 
argumentation is devoted to establishing the contention that we do. 
I can not take up all of his points in detail without over-emphasizing 
the controversial element in my discussion. It seems to me, however, 
that his non-theoretical evidence can be grouped under two heads. 
First, he mentions many cases where phases of our own lives or of 
the lives of others seem to us, as we think of them, singularly free 
from those harsher elements that were so uncomfortable when we 
experienced them. These cases, I think, can all be reduced to in- 
stances where either the memory of a disagreeable circumstance is 
itself pleasant or indifferent, or the memory is still disagreeable and 
is banished because of its present quality. Under the first heading. 
would come Mark Twain’s memories of his travels abroad, the canoni- 
zation of saints, ete. Here, I venture to suggest, what happens is not 
that the incidents that were disagreeable were forgotten, nor even 
that the fact that they were disagreeable has disappeared from 
memory, but rather that the memory of an event, as a whole, or of 
the career or achievements of a character, is a pleasant one, doubt- 
less because of the relation of these achievements to one’s present 
life. One is not forgetting the disagreeable, but merely having 
a pleasant memory of that which originally included much that was 
disagreeable. Under the second explanation come such cases as 
forgetting a criminal’s past record in judging him. One is so over- 
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come by sympathy for the present plight of the man that the memory 
of his misdeeds is uncomfortable, since it commands one to do a dis- 
agreeable duty. We banish the inconvenient thought. In the same 
way, I think, we may explain Freud’s cases, cited by Dr. Holling- 
worth. 

The second line of evidence offered by Dr. Hollingworth consists 
of material collected by Dr. Colgrove. The latter sent out a ques- 
tionnaire containing the query, ‘‘Do you recall pleasant or unpleas- 
ant experiences better?’’ To his questionnaire in general he received 
1,658 answers. He does not state how many answered his inquiry 
about remembering the pleasant or unpleasant. In general, he found 
that the greater number thought they tended to remember better 
the pleasant. It must be noted that these are but opinions, probably 
not verified by any careful study on the part of those who made the 
answers. I have made an attempt to get at the facts by experiment- 
ing, and I offer my results, such as they are, for inspection. I 
worked with ten subjects. Each person was asked to give me inci- 
dents that were remembered from his or her life. These incidents 
began with the earliest that could be recalled, and were scattered, 
with some attempt at an even distribution, over the entire life. 
Seven of my subjects were college students in the neighborhood of 
twenty years of age. Three were approaching middle life. Six were 
men, four women. I asked them to give these incidents just as they 
arose in memory, without selecting one sort rather than another. 
My results indicated that this rule was followed rather conscien- 
tiously, and in some eases I felt a little as though I had transgressed 
upon the office of a confessor. As the incidents came I jotted down 
a note which enabled me to recall each to the subject who gave it. 
After getting from a person a hundred such memories, I asked him 


>to grade each of these according to whether it represented an inci- 


dent which when it happened was very agreeable, moderately agree- 
able, indifferent, moderately disagreeable, or very disagreeable. The 
thousand incidents recalled were divided as follows: very agreeable, 
28.3 per cent.; agreeable, 26.8 per cent.; indifferent 11.8 per cent. ; 
disagreeable, 12.6 per cent.; very disagreeable, 20.5 per cent. Put- 
ting in each ease all the agreeable experiences, and also all the dis- 
agreeable ones, we get 


Agreeable, 55.1 per cent. Average deviation, 6.7 per cent. 
Indifferent, 11.8 per cent. Average deviation, 4.6 per cent. 
Disagreeable, 33.1 per cént. Average deviation, 4.7 per cent. 


The comparative smallness of the average deviation seems to indicate 
that these percentages are fairly representative for the classes of per- 
sons tested. It would seem, therefore, that the hypothesis that we 
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forget the disagreeable rather than the agreeable is verified by my re- 
sults. Some of my subjects expressed themselves after the experi- 
ment as thinking that they remembered better the disagreeable. All 
of them recalled more of the agreeable. One might suspect that we 
should find a similar state of affairs among those of Dr. Colgrove’s 
subjects who thought that they remembered better the disagreeable. 

I am, however, inclined to think that these facts, so far from prov- 
ing, as they may seem to do, that we forget the disagreeable, may 
actually tend to support the view that there is no such tendency. 
Three reasons may be advanced to sustain this view. First, we may 
suspect that the subjects were less willing to mention disagreeable 
experiences than those of the opposite type. I do not think that this 
motive had any appreciable influence on the character of the memo- 
ries related to me. It would lead to the concealment only of experi- 
ences of which the subject felt ashamed, or such as were of a very 
private nature but might be either agreeable or the opposite, or, per- 
haps, incidents the memory of which now gives pain. Moreover, 
some agreeable experiences might have been suppressed on account 
of fear of being regarded as conceited or self-congratulatory. Care- 
ful observation of the subjects and a study of their records convince 
me that there was not enough suppression to affect appreciably the 
averages. 

A second objection to my averages might be found in the possi- 
bility that my subjects failed to give accurately the feeling of their 
original experiences. Incidents that were in reality disagreeable 
might be thought to have been the opposite. The feeling tone of the 
later memory might be confused with that of the original incident. 
This error might work to swell the percentages of either agreeable or 
disagreeable experiences recalled. On Dr. Hollingworth’s theory it 
would have unduly enlarged the percentage of agreeable ones. How- 
ever, I am convinced from the character of my material that errone- 
ous judgments as to the feeling tone of the original experience were 
rare. 

A third objection to the interpretation of my percentages as 
indicating the forgetting of the disagreeable is more important. 
It is quite likely that in the lives of most of us the agreeable 
incidents far outnumber the disagreeable ones. I have not attempted 
to make any actual calculations on this matter, yet I am inclined to 
think that such an effort might not be so fruitless as at first it is 
likely to seem. However, there is much to suggest the view that 
most of us find the daily run of our lives filled with incidents on the 
whole pleasurable, and that experiences admittedly distasteful are 
comparatively uncommon. To be felt as such they must be so dis- 
agreeable that this quality overcomes our natural zest for the new 
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and the exciting, or our obstinate tendency to take things philo- 
sophically or to present a good appearance. If, then, the agreeable 
greatly outnumber the disagreeable experiences, the fact that 33 per 
cent. of memories represent disagreeable experiences while only 55 
per cent. represent agreeable ones, might actually mean that we re- 
member a larger proportion of our disagreeable experiences than we 
do of our agreeable ones. 

2. So far as our first question, Do we forget the disagreeable? is 
concerned, I am inclined to think that the facts we have examined 
suggest a negative answer. There remains the second question. Do we 
tend to get rid of disagreeable memories? Here our analogy of trial 
and error learning seems to apply directly. We shrink back from 
disagreeable reactions. We dislike to entertain disagreeable ideas. 
However, we sometimes do disagreeable things because we fear more 
disagreeable ones or hope for a rewardy So, too, we attend to dis- 
agreeable ideas in order that the situations that they represent may 
be avoided or done away with. The idea of a disagreeable thing gets 
its disagreeable quality from the belief in the present or future ex- 
istence of that which it represents, and if through the idea we can 
avoid the fact, it would seem to be the highest prudence to court the 
idea. Consciousness here has the paradoxical function of keeping a 
thing in mind just to get rid of it. 

If disagreeable thoughts do not lead to efficient activities, it is 
likely that they tend to disappear. Healthy men of the world do not 
talk or think much of death. Memento mori is advice that finds little 
favor with them. Yet if they could see any chance of finally avoid- 
ing that dread event by thinking of it, I suspect that this mental 
indifference would turn in most cases into profound interest. When 
thought can not cure the situation, we, instead, cure the thought by 
forgetting it. We forget not so much disagreeable ideas as useless 
ideas, ideas the distasteful quality of which stimulates us to no de- 
vices that modify their object. Thought struggles with a disagree- 
able memory or idea that portrays any of the interests of the self in 
an unsatisfactory position, endeavoring either to discover some ac- 
tivity by which this position may be remedied, or some interpreta- 
tion by which the irritation of it can be assuaged. When we can 
neither do anything to remedy the case, nor see it differently, it is 
likely that we tend to forget. 

In truth, the function of cognition is such that for us to forget 
the disagreeable would mean that we would be deprived of one of the 
principal resources of thinking. Trial and error learning forms 
habits by eliminating certain reactions and saving others as habitual 
responses. Conscious learning proceeds by thinking over ideas of 
possible reactions to the emergency at hand, comparing them with 
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beliefs as to the present facts, the laws of nature, ete., and eliminat- 
ing such as do not conform. But in order to get ideas for its con- 
sideration, it must remember the failures of trial and error learning 
as well as its successes. To remember only the successes would leave 
us with no material for thought except that which is already em- 
bodied, as it were, in the habitual reactions built up by trial and 
error learning. ‘To readjust these habits by thinking, to use intelli- 
gence to learn anew, requires ideas of the effect of the other ways of 
reacting. To forget failures, the disagreeable, would mean to forget 
at least a large part of that by which mental or ideational readjust- 
ment is made possible. If we remember in order to readjust, it would 
seem unlikely that we should forget all except that which offers to 
consciousness in the main only something to be amended. Even in 
trial and error learning intelligence appears in remembering the 
futility of certain efforts as contrasted with the success of others. 
Such intelligence cuts short the process of experimentation. We 
remember to eliminate. Moreover, the experience thus acquired 
furnishes the basis of later reasonings in regard to new situations. 
We remember in order to modify. Thus conscious experience repre- 
sents a saving of that not useful now, but useful only in the emergen- 
cies in which it is to be recalled. 

The feeling that accompanies its recall has no necessary connec- 
tion with that which characterized its acquisition. Then, the failure 
was disagreeable; now, the thought of it may be agreeable, since it 
offers a possible way out of a difficulty. Then, a certain reaction, 
and so also the thought of it, was agreeable, and the reaction became 
a habit. Now, that reaction, and its thought, are disagreeable, since 
to-day they fail to adjust us properly. Cognition is descriptive, 
neutral, and aims at universality, truth. It strives to anchor certain 
ideas to certain facts, so that they may be dependable for reflection. 
Feeling is selective, partial, and clings to the particular situation, 
giving it a characterization likely to be true only for the moment. 
We strive to banish disagreeableness by every device in our power. 
But before we resort to the ostrich remedy, and banish disagreeable- 
ness by forgetting the incidents with which it is associated, we strive 
to modify either these situations or our interpretations of them so 
that the thought of them is no longer a source of discomfort. Other- 
wise thinking would be impossible, for the difficult situations that 
provoke it would promptly be forgotten rather than thought out. 


E. N. HENDERSON. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE ‘‘EGO-CENTRIC PREDICAMENT’”’ 


THINK it is much to be regretted that Professor Perry’s idea to 
which he has given the name ‘‘the ego-centric predicament’’4 
has not.been more actively discussed. I regard it as one of the best 
things that have been said in recent epistemological criticism, and as a 
real contribution to the subject. As Professor Perry’s idea deserves 
cordial recognition, and as even his brethren in new realism have 
remained silent the present writer ventures a tardy appreciation. 
The situation ‘‘undoubtedly exists,’’ and Professor Perry has ad- 
mirably illustrated the logic of it: ‘‘Thus I can not conclude that 
English is the only intelligible form of speech simply because whom- 
soever I understand speaks English.’’ Neither, however, can I con- 
elude that English is not the only intelligible form of speech. Under 
the conditions of the metaphor, all the evidence advanced in support 
of either position has to be passed upon by those who understand 
only English. 

It is clear from Professor Perry’s presentation of the case that 
the idealist commits a logical fallacy in his resolution of the ‘‘pre- 
dicament.’’ The situation lends itself quite as consistently to the 
realist’s interpretation as to that of the idealist. It is as though an 
admirer of negative values were to insist that because «?=4, x 
must equal —2. When all that we know about the situation is that 
x? = 4, to argue that « —— 2 and not + 2, or + 2 and not — 2, is 
to commit the same fallacy that the idealist commits in commenting 
upon perception. Under the assumed conditions, «== -+ 2, and that 
would seem to be the end of it. Are not the idealist and the realist 
in the same box so far as this particular problem is concerned, and 
do they not commit the same fallacy in so far as they select one in- 
terpretation or another of the ego-centric predicament? For 
whether it is a question of the value of x as inferred from a given 
value of z?, or of the character of a thing unknown as inferred from 
the character of the same thing known, makes no dialectical differ- 
ence. The fallacy consists, as Professor Perry has shown, in arbi- 
trarily excluding one or more alternative conclusions; as if one were 
to infer that a man has been talking about his horses because he 
has been talking about his domestic animals. Just because the 
‘‘eoo-centric predicament’’ is an essentially ambiguous situation, it 
is unfortunate, not merely for the idealist or for the realist—it 
renders their problem artificial, just as artificial as would be the 
question whether « is really +2 or really —2 when @ is 
actually + 2. 


1This JOURNAL, Vol. VII., No. 1, and Mind for July, 1910, ‘‘The Cardinal 
Principle of Idealism.’’ 
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To assume, however, as we have been doing, that the ‘‘ego-centric 
predicament’’ permits only two interpretations, is to repeat the 
above fallacy of forgotten alternatives. The thing when known may 
be identical with the thing as known, or it may have none of the 
characters which the known thing has, which means that it may have 
none at all, or that it may have a rich content of novel characters, or 
that it may have some familiar characters combined with some novel 
characters in varying degrees. It is as though we were to sit at a 
play and wonder what kind of clothes the actors had left in their 
dressing rooms, our only possible source of information being the 
play itself. When the last curtain is down, what happens to 
Falstaff? Does he keep on the same clothes or change them all? 
Or does he change some of them? Or does he take them all off, 
having none to replace them? The play is silent on that point. But 
the realists no less than the idealists want light on this very ques- 
tion. Their preoccupation with it seems, at times, to interfere with 
an interest in the play. But I hear myself answered, ‘‘Ah, but you 
must not forget that it is a play, ‘ein Schauspiel nur’; reality is more 
than a spectacle. We love to speculate on the qualities of Portia 
when she reaches the sidewalk. To be sure, we can never find out; 
that is the fault of the ‘ego-centric predicament,’ to use a metaphor 
from metaphysics. ”’ 

There are, no doubt, still people who speculate on the squaring 
of the circle; they are, however, not well informed mathematicians. 
When it was shown that the terms in which the problem was stated 
precluded the possibility of the desired equation, the squaring of the 
circle ceased forthwith to be a problem, because it had been solved. 
The question, What is the ratio? is answered by the reply, There is 
no ratio. Similarly the question whether z — + 2 or — 2 is answered 
by showing that «+ 2. If the problem of choosing logically be- 
tween alternatives is extinguished by discovering that the very logic 
of the situation prevents the elimination of alternatives, is not the 
problem solved by that discovery? Just as == 2, the epistemo- 
logical problem of the ego-centric predicament is solved by taking 
all the alternatives together. Or if this is not a solution, then the 
conditions themselves logically prohibit a solution, which is the same 
as saying that they do not provide a problem of the logical type. 


WENDELL T. BusH. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Five pamphlets by Jutius Prxier: Das Beharren und die Gegensatzlich- 
keit des Erlebens (Stuttgart, 1908), Uber Theodor Lipps’ Versuch 
einer Theorie des Willens (Leipzig, 1908), Zwet Vortrage iiber Dy- 
namische Psychologie (Leipzig, 1908), Uber die biologische Funktion 
des Bewusstseins (Bologna, 1909), Die Stelle des Bewusstseins in der 
Natur (Leipzig, 1910). 


The author of these interesting pamphlets here outlines his mechan- 
istic theory of consciousness and conduct, and a most ingenious, original 
theme it is. Professor Pikler believes that all psychologists have gone 
astray. Their first step is the fatal qne; they investigate sensation qual- 
ities, feeling qualities, the details of imagery, memory, and the like. But 
none of these has any important significance, either in the actual practise 
of the person experiencing them or in a scientific understanding of psychic 
life. Not in the lowest, broken flutterings of mentality, but in its highest 
development and in its broadest sweep and tendency, do we catch some 
true glimpse of its nature. We should accordingly look to the thought 
processes as they take place, not as shaped by the exigencies of any one 
moment, but as they go on in all manners of crises and habitudes. If 
we do this we shall, the author believes, discover that expectation is the 
fundamental psychic fact; that it depends not in the least upon specific 
sense qualities, but solely upon the opposition and dynamic exclusion of 
one quality by another. 

What is the character of this opposition? Is it a logical one, as Hegel 
would have said? Not at all; it is purely physical at bottom. It is, we 
might add, not merely an intellectual distinction; it is a polarizing 
tendency in the world-stuff itself which gives rise to all intellectual dis- 
tinctions. Professor Pikler finds in this polarity the origin of conscious- 
ness, an explanation of perception, and a mechanistic theory of inductive 
reasoning. Every influence affecting the nervous organism tends to per- 
sist therein, and some quality of it always succeeds in doing so; if, now, 
an opposite influence operates, consciousness results, and with conscious- 
ness the unrestricted belief in the universal reality of the particular con- 
tent. This belief is pure expectancy. Says Professor Pikler: 


Das als erstes objektiv daseiende Glied eines Systems zu einander gegen- 
satzlicher Gegenstande wird in jener seiner Qualitaét, welche es zu den anderen 
Gliedern gegensatzlich macht, bewusst nicht erlebt; es hinterlasst dennoch eine 
Tendenz zum Erleben (Weitererleben) und Erwarten desselben. Ist nimlich 
spiter ein gegensiitzliches Gliedobjektiv da, so wird in folge dieser Anderung 
auf einmal die Tendenz zum Weitererleben des erstern Gliedes und im Gegen- 
satz dazu, als Uberraschung, das Erleben des Gegengliedes, bewusst. Jenes Glied 
eines Systems, welches als erstes objektiv da war, tritt also zuerst in der 
besiegten Tendenz und daher als Vorstellung ins Bewusstein. 


If, he says, one has always heard only second-rate pianos, read only 
inferior poets, breathed only city air, and lived strenuously, one senses 
the tone of a good piano as soft, Goethe as thoughtful, mountain air as 
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refreshing, and rational living as peaceful; but without ever having 
previously sensed previously heard pianos as metallic, or the inferior poets 
as thoughtless, or city air as depressing. 

Perception is brought to pass by the simultaneous cooperation of a 
physical event which corresponds to the existence of the object that is per- 
ceived and the physical residuum of an earlier and opposite physical event. 
The purely objective physical resistance to a purely objective physical 
tendency to repeat (or persist) yields perception. Thus consciousness 
arises out of purely physical elements. This does not mean that physical 
energy is consumed in the making of consciousness; the fact is, con- 
sciousness is nothing but the resistance to a transformation of physical 
energy. 

If perception is physical, so, too, is thought. It is only the releasing 
of an objective, physical tendency to repetition (in the thinker’s body) ; 
this tendency being now freed from the restraint of an opposite one. 
Now, work is done only by the release of energy; and so it is that thought 
determines conduct, for thought delivers physical tendencies from resist- 
ance, it sets them free and thereby sets up motions in the body. 

This smacks of radical intellectualism, and certainly it runs counter 
to most pragmatic doctrines, which generally look upon consciousness as 
a peculiarly trying incident in the course of behavior, not as the origin 
of behavior. Professor Pikler seems, in fact, almost anti-empirical in his 
complete rejection of the efficiency of specific sensory qualities. He 
plainly has his own variety of “ pure thought ” (mechanical though it be), 
which somehow decides actions, now thus, now so, in supreme indifference 
to all that the pragmatist would describe as the important concrete de- 
tails of a situation. 


Fiir die biologisch so wichtige Funktion unserer Wahrnehmungen, dass sie 
uns auf Grund einfacher Induktion . . . die Bedingungen von Tatsachen lehren, 
ist ihr absoluter Inhalt ganz gleichgiltig, ist eben nur das erforderlich, dass sie 
Gegensatz, Ausschliessung aufweisen, diese dynamische Wirksamkeit besitzen. 


And, he adds by way of elucidation, if instead of heat and cold we 
had, in all cases where we now sense these, wholly different qualia, we 
might still predict when the soup on the stove would boil, provided only 
that the new qualia were opposites. Hence, psychologists are guilty of a 
serious misdirection when they confine themselves to a study of the 
absolute contents of sensation and perception, neglecting their profounder 
contrariety or mutual exclusiveness. For sensation and perception have 
a biological function only in so far as they indicate the overcoming of 
contraries and thereby enable us to draw distinctions and to recognize 
situations. Recognition is a fundamental fact of psychic life, for upon 
it all inference, intuition, and analysis rest. 

But is it not curious that the author quite misses the fact that blue 
is the opposite of yellow just because blue is blue and yellow is yellow? 
Or, to generalize, that a quality A has an opposite and dynamic excluder, 
rather than two or a million, just because of its own complete specificity ? 
The oppositional relation can be established only between complete speci- 
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ficities; the simple exclusiveness which we find between the members of a 
dichotomy, for instance, will never produce the great variety of conscious 
situations which we actually find. Thus, to become conscious of a 
triangle, I must have, on Professor Pikler’s theory, a previously estab- 
lished inner determination or tendency of a “contrary” physical object; 
but this “contrary ” object can not be any non-triangular one, for that 
would mean that a sound or a flavor or a perfume, or any conceivable 
object without three sides, would all be equally efficient as “ contraries.” 
Were they, though, Professor Pikler’s account of the origin of conscious- 
ness would fail altogether, inasmuch as anything could be a sufficient 
pre-condition for the experiencing of anything else. 

But suppose we do admit that the specific sensory quality is necessary 
to fix the contrary one; now we must ask the writer to go a step further 
and say that every specific quality of which we can be aware has its own 
specific contrary. Then arises an empirical difficulty which will, I fear, 
prove insuperable: it is as old as Aristotle, but age can not level it. 
What is the contrary of an isosceles triangle with a two-inch base and 
four-inch sides? What is the contrary of the letter “gq,” what of the 
three-beat rhythm at the rate of 40, what of the timbre of a certain 
violin in Munich? 

Professor Pikler’s interpretation of mechanical resistance and “ free- 
dom” is not lightly to be dismissed; for in it are the germs of a wholly 
new hypothesis about the psychophysical. He points out that resistance 
and freedom are not data in quite the same sense that heat, light, and 
motion are; they are, as it were, existent only inside the very tendencies 
to motion themselves. To be sure, we can sense resistance, but only in 
ourselves, z. €., only when some parts of our own bodies are pressed or 
pulled. The resistance or freedom in an external object can not be com- 
municated; and in this respect they are precisely like consciousness. 
Again, resistance and freedom are connected with energies (exclusively), 
but they are not energy. For, if they were energy, then energy would 
have to disappear whenever a resistance increased. But energy never 
disappears, though resistance and freedom do constantly fluctuate. It is 
clear, then, that the latter are, in some manner, correlates of energy pat- 
terns. And here again they resemble consciousness remarkably; for 
nothing is more obvious to introspection than that consciousness is not 
energy, while we are equally sure, through physiological and physical 
inquiries, that consciousness is established by energies in some mode of 
their behavior, though energy is never transformed into consciousness. 
In a third manner, now, mechanical resistance and freedom resemble 
consciousness ; for, while they are not energy, they are an internal feature 
of its disposition and, as such, determine the course of events. And 
fourthly resistance and freedom can not be located exclusively in the 
moving object nor yet outside of it. They belong to the reciprocal action 
of the internal and the external; in them we find conditions outside of the 
inner tendencies being taken up into the tendencies (adaptation, organic 
change, modifying of impulses and ideas) ; and conversely, the tendencies 
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make themselves felt in the field beyond their origin (reconstruction of 
an objective situation). 

Professor Pikler is hot on the trail of some important interpretations, 
but he seems to be pressing toward them without due regard for empirical 
details. When criticizing current psychology, he is at his best; when 
defending mechanistic philosophy, he is powerful. But, before accepting 
his hypothesis of oppositions, which underlies his whole structure, the 
reviewer would like to have Professor Pikler tell him just what qualities 
(physical objects) do operate in antithetical pairs to effect consciousness. 
Lacking such information, Professor Pikler’s readers will not be convinced. 


Water B. Pitkin. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Manual of Mental and Physical Tests. Guy Montrose WuippPLe. Balti- 
more: Warwick and York. 1910. Pp. ix+ 534. 


The preparation of such a volume as the present is a task for the 
performance of which all users of the methods of experimental psychology 
should feel a considerable debt of gratitude. What is attempted is to 
review something over fifty of the more established experimental methods, 
to epitomize the more important results obtained with them, and to for- 
mulate a standard procedure for their future conduct. The author’s 
“Problemstellung” is an excellent one, insisting on the necessity of 
adopting intercomparable methods of investigation, while fully recog- 
nizing the tentative character of any catalogue of tests on the basis of 
present experience. After brief chapters on the handling of statistical 
data and anthropometric measurements, the book devotes some sixty 
pages to the motor functions, about ninety to the sensory, and nearly 
three hundred to those of the higher mental processes. This proportion 
is more understandable when one bears in mind the endeavor to avoid 
technical complications as far as possible, and the fact that the develop- 
ment of tests without special apparatus has been much greater on the side 
of the intellectual functions than elsewhere. The same consideration 
might well account for such an omission as that of simple reaction time, 
though not so well for the omission of one like Crampton’s test of condi- 
tion,’ whose place is not adequately filled by the mere spirometer test, 
which preserves the name of a measure of “ vital capacity.” The author’s 
confidence in dynamometric measurements seems to be rather greater 
than the reviewer’s, though the objections are all taken into account. On 
the sensory side, oculomotor control receives considerable attention. One 
regrets to find no consideration of the McCallie audiometer, which was 
apparently designed with special reference to testing at the ear itself, and 
avoiding the errors involved in the ordinary use of electric current. 
Sensibility to pain is probably a matter for “experiment” rather than 
“test” in the sense in which the author distinguishes between these two 
terms, but there can be little question of the value of the pressure balance 
principle as here elaborated, both for pressure and pain sense. 


1¢¢A Test of Condition: Preliminary Report,’’ Medical News, September, 
1905. 
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In a conventional enumeration of the tests of the higher mental proc- 
esses, one might, like the astronomer’s visitor, be less impressed with the 
information gathered about them, than at how it was ever possible to find 
out their names. It is pleasing to observe that the present volume keeps 
such terminological generalities rather in the background, and lays em- 
phasis rather upon the test as a standard situation, whose result is summed 
up in the subject’s entire reaction to it, even though we may be compelled 
to express this result in a symbol of considerable “ condensation.” No 
test ever measured, or presumably ever can measure, a subject’s “ atten- 
tion,” “suggestibility,” or “fatigue”; but it should give an objective 
account of the subject’s behavion under specific conditions, though in- 
volving many functions in largely varying degrees. 

The better developed experimental procedures in Aussage, suggesti- 
bility, memory, imagination, etc., are presented in more than ordinary 
variety. The most valuable contribution of this part of the book is prob- 
ably, however, a full presentation of the much-discussed Binet-Simon 
tests, which should go far towards increasing their accessibility to those 
who have occasion to use them. The “unaccountable omission” of this 
portion, if not indeed of the whole volume, is that of the discrete free 
association experiment, which probably outranks, both in importance and 
in the extent to which it is understood, the great majority of the “ mental 
tests.” It is an opening paragraph of a section of experimental psychol- 
ogy dealing with rather intimate and fundamental aspects of mental 
reaction and adaptation, the bulk of which has yet to be written. 

To say that the book is useful imposes the responsibility of indicating 
a proper use for it. Though not negligible as a guide to research, it is 
scarcely intended as such, but should serve its best purpose as a hand- 
book for those who, in the classroom, scarcely less so in the clinic, meet 
with the necessity of more definite experimental procedures in the par- 
ticular lines of mental activity along which the book is written. The 
copious bibliographical references should prove an especially useful com- 
plement. Much experimental psychology could be taught out of it as a 
laboratory text-book; in concreteness and workability it is doubtful if it 
has any superiors in its field. 


F. L. WELLs. 
WAVERLY, MAss. 


The Essentials of Character: A Practical Study of the Aim of Moral 
Education. Epwarp O. Sisson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1910. Pp. x+ 214. 


It is an encouraging sign that scientific men are at last beginning to 
turn their attention to the great practical social problems of human life. 
Professor Sisson’s book is but one of many which indicate this trend. 
But the problem which he considers, that of the moral education and 
development of the individual, is certainly a central one among the prac- 
tical problems of our social life. It is beginning to be perceived that the 
problem of individual character lies back of all other practical social 
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problems; and that the control of the development of moral character in 
the individual is, therefore, a matter of preeminent social concern. While 
we may never have a formal science of ethology to deal with this problem, 
as John Stuart Mill suggested, the time is certainly ripe to bring together 
the results of scientific psychology and sociology in order to show their 
bearing upon this problem. This is what the author attempts to accom- 
plish in this book. 

Professor Sisson quite properly approaches his problem from the stand- 
point of individual psychology. He is to be commended for emphasizing 
at the very outset the importance of the instincts, or native tendencies, 
of the child. For these, as he shows, “are absolutely the only stuff out 
of which human character can grow.” He considers them as the basis, 
the raw material, upon which education must act, and not as so many 
hereditary elements which acquired traits must some way or other be made 
to displace. Character, as the habits of mature life, is shown to grow 
directly out of these instincts or native tendencies, and not to be due to 
the superadding on to them of various acquired traits. Education, in 
other words, is not a creative, but a selective process, encouraging de- 
sirable impulses and discouraging undesirable ones. 

From this standpoint, Professor Sisson goes on to discuss the forma- 
tion of habit in general and especially of certain habits which greatly 
influence moral character, such as obedience, industry, thoughtfulness, 
and truthfulness. Here again he shows that all habits must be rooted in 
natural, spontaneous tendencies, and that the prevalent idea that they 
may be created by mere repetition is based upon bad psychology. With 
the same point of view he goes on to discuss tastes, personal ideals, and 
conscience. In a brief chapter on the social ideal he sets forth the social 
nature of morality and approaches the development of character from the 
social standpoint. The necessity of social intelligence, of sympathy, 
kindness, and the love of human kind in moral education are emphasized. 
It seems to the reviewer, however, that a great deal more might have been 
done with this chapter than what was done. It is a question, indeed, if 
the whole book could not have been better developed, after some prelim- 
inary attention to the importance of instinct and other biological elements, 
by approaching the problem from the social side. Moral character, as 
Professor Sisson admits, is essentially a social creation and a social value. 
As such it would seem that the problem of moral character could be most 
illuminatingly treated by emphasizing continually the social standpoint. 
However, this is a criticism on the emphasis rather than on the content 
of the book. 

The most valuable feature of the book is the emphasis which in chapter 
ten is placed upon the importance of religion in moral training. This is 
perhaps the main contribution of the book to the discussion of the prob- 
lem of moral education. Why it should be a contribution at all, if the 
mass of the American people were not very strangely wrong-headed upon 
this question, is difficult to say. Professor Sisson shows the unquestion- 
ably close psychological connection between moral character and religion, 
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and therefore the importance of the essentially religious element, which is 
by no means to be confounded with the sectarian, in moral training. 

Judging the book as a whole, one can only say that it is psycholog- 
ically and sociologically sound, and that it has utilized to a very large 
degree the essential material which is available in positive science for the 
solution of this problem. The book deserves a wide reading on the part 
of educators and all interested in practical social and moral problems. 


CuarLes A. ELLWwoop. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. April, 1911. 
The Meaning of Good and Evil (pp. 251-268): J. S. Mackenzir. — The 
good is the object of rational choice, and the object of rational choice is 
an intelligible universe, apprehended as existent and as intelligible. It 
is doubtful whether any other content of the good can be specified apart 
from this. Goethe’s Influence on Carlyle, II. (pp. 269-282): F. Marian 
STAWELL. — Goethe contributed the idea of the free development of person- 
alities through work, a sense of reverence for reality, and a faith in the 
attainment of immortality. The Question of Moral Obligation (pp. 282- 
298): Rap Barton Perry. — There is a logical or strictly ethical ques- 
tion concerning moral obligation, a question concerning its meaning or 
objective structure, that can not be answered by any account of the 
genesis, history, or psychological structure of the sentiment of moral 
obligation. The Spencerian Formula of Justice (pp. 298-3138): H. S. 
SHELTON. — Spencer’s deductions from his principles need to be corrected 
by a more empirical study of the facts. The Fascination of Pantheism 
(pp. 313-326): W. S. Urqunart.—A psychological analysis of the intel- 
lectual, emotional, and moral appeal of pantheism. The Sex Problem 
(pp. 326-339): M. E. Rosrnson.—A plea for a more natural and rational 
attitude toward the facts of sex life, for the removal of sex stimulants, 
and for more equal marriage relationships. Reviews: W. G. Sumner, 
Folkways: Henry Berkowitz. Carwith Read, Natural and Social Mor- 
als: R. S. Vartey. Alfred Vierkandt, Die Stetigkeit im Kulturwandel: 
T. Wuittaker. Charles de Garmo, Principles of Secondary Education: 
C. H. Jonnson. H. Bergson, Time and Free Will: A. E. Taytor. H. E. 
Cushman, A Beginner’s History of Philosophy: Vol. I.: A. O. Lovesoy. 
J. M. E. McTaggart, A Commentary on Hegel's Logic: S. WatrERLow. 
Georges Remacle, La philosophie de 8S. S. Laurie: L. J. Russetu. Irving 
Babbitt, The New Laokoon: W. B. Pitnin. G. A. Reid, The Laws of 
Heredity: M. Ligutroot Eastwoop. Teachers in Harvard University, 
A Guide to Reading in Social Ethics and Allied Subjects: Frank THILLY. 
Havelock Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex: J. A. THomson. How- 
ard W. Odum, Social and Mental Traits of the Negro: Cuarites A. ELL- 
woop. Henry Frank, Modern Light on Immortality: J. A. LeicHton. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. April, 1911. La néo-sophistique 
pragmatiste (pp. 337-366): A. Foum.ée.- An analysis and criticism of 
pragmatism taken from the author’s “La Pensée et les nouvelles écoles 
anti-intellectualististes.” "étude scientifique du spiritisme (pp. 267- 
383): E. Botrac.— An approval of the claims of spiritism to have its 
hypotheses given scientific consideration. Hpidémies mentales et folies 
collectives (pp. 384-407): G. Dumas.-—A classification of the facts of 
mental contagion, epidemics, and collective insanities in preparation for 
the study of their psychopathology. Mathématiques et sciences con- 
créetes (pp. 408-414): G. H. Luquet.—A response to objections made to 
the author’s “ L’induction en mathématiques” by Goblot. Analyses et 
comptes rendus. Paulhan, La logique de la contradiction: L. Duaas. 
La solidarité sociale dans le temps et dans Vespace: Dr. S. JANKELEVITCH. 
A. W. Small, The Meaning of the Social Sciences: Dr. S. JANKELEVITCH. 
Gusti, Die Grundbegriffe des Pressrechts: G. Ricuarp. Donati, Interesse 
é attivita giuridica: G. Ricuarp. R. Navarro, Ensayo de una filosofia 
feminista: J. Péirts. Drs. J. Philippe et G. Paul-Boncour, L’éducation 
des anormaux: R. Meunier. M. Louis, Doctrines religieuses des philos- 
ophes grecs: C. Huir. E. Bréhier, Chrysippe: C. Hurr. W. Tatar- 
kiewicz, Die Disposition der Aristotlischen Prinzipien: C. Hurt. G. 
Cimbali, L’Anti-Spedalieri: J. Srconp. G. Bruno, Opere Italiane: J. 
Péris. Revue des périodiques étrangeres. ‘ 


Cornelius, Hans. Einleitung in die Philosophie. Zweite Auflage. 
Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner. 1911. Pp. xv-+ 376. M. 5.20. 

Klemm, Otto. Geschichte der Psychologie. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. 
Teubner. 1911. Pp. x+ 388. M. 8. 

Tsanoff, Radoslav A. Schopenhauer’s Criticism of Kant’s Theory of 
Knowledge. New York: Longmans, Green, & Company. 1911. Pp. 
xiii + 77. 

Milhaud, G. Nouvelles études sur l’histoire de la pensée scientifique. 
Leipzig: Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung. 1911. Pp. iv-+ 192. 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1911. Pp. 235. 

Platons Dialog Theatet. Uebersetzt und erlautert von Otto Apelt. 

Rehmke, von J. Zur Lehre vom Gemiit. Leipzig: Verlag der Diirr’schen 
Buchhandlung. 1911. Pp. viii-+115. M. 3. 

Tanon, L. L’évolution du droit et la conscience sociale. Paris: Félix 
Alean. 1911. Pp. 204. 2.50 fr. 

Taylor, A. E. Epicurus. London: Constable & Co. 1911. Pp. vii+ 
122. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Science for July 14 publishes the Phi Beta Kappa oration delivered 
by Professor Royce before the Harvard Chapter of the society on June 
29. Professor Royce took for his theme “ James as a Philosopher,” em- 
phasizing particularly what in James’s philosophy he regards as making 
significantly for the advance of American culture. In this connection he 
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classifies James with Edwards and Emerson, naming the three as our 
most nationally representative philosophers. ‘“ Of these three there can 
be little question that, at the present time, the most widely known abroad 
is James. Emerson has indeed found a secure place in the minds of the 
English-speaking lovers of his type of thought everywhere; and has had 
an important part in the growth of some modern German tendencies. 
But James has already won, in the minds of French, of German, of 
Italian, and of still other groups of foreign readers, a position which 
gives him a much more extended range of present influence than Emerson 
has ever possessed.” We quote also the following paragraph as illustra- 
tive of the spirit of the oration: “ What interests us is that, in ‘ The Will 
to Believe,’ as well as in ‘ The Pluralistic Universe,’ this beautifully mani- 
fold, appreciative, and humane mind, at once adequately expressed, and, 
with true moral idealism transcended the caprices of recent American 
ethics. To this end he lavishly used the resources of the naturalist, of 
the humanist, and of the ethical dialectician. He saw the facts of human 
life as they are, and he resolutely lived beyond them into the realm of 
the spirit. He loved the concrete but he looked above towards the larger 
realm of universal life. He often made light of the abstract reason, but 
in his own plastic and active way he uttered some of the great words of 
the universal reason, and he has helped his people to understand and to 
put into practise these words.” 


THE British Psychological Society met at Manchester on June 24. 
The following papers were read: Note on the perception of movement in 
the environment, Dr. T. Graham Brown; The experimental investigation 
of emotional dispositions, C. Burt; A new classification of experiences, 
Dr. H. Watt; A simple teaching apparatus for illustrating Listing’s law, 
Professor OC. S. Sherrington; A chemical.comparison of the brain sub- 
stance of the child and the adult, Professor J. Lorrain Smith and Dr. 
W. Mair. 


Tue fifteenth Oxford Summer Meeting will be held at Oxford from 
August 3 to 28. The general scheme of lectures is intended to illustrate 
the place and part of Germany in world history, and its contribution to 
literature, art, science, theology, and philosophy. 


Tue South African Association for the Advancement of Science held 
its ninth annual meeting at Bulawayo from the third to the eighth of July, 
under the presidency of Professor P. D. Hahn. 


TuE fortieth meeting of the French Association for the Advancement 
of Science will be held this year at Dijon from July 31 to August 5, when 
M. Charles Lallemand will be the president. 


Dr. ArTHUR OrLO Norton, assistant professor of education at Har- 
vard, is writing a history of the German universities, and he is now in 
Italy to consult the libraries, especially in Florence and Padua. 


A MONUMENT to John Stuart Mill is being erected at Avignon, where 
he resided during the last years of his life, and where he died in 1873. 





